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THE FELLOWS GO HOME. 


As the time for the Christmas holidays draws 
near, who, remembering his youth, will have the 
effrontery to maintain that it is worth while to 
grow up? How gladly would many men—men 
of substance, with limitless pocket-money and 
endless opportunities for amusing themselves— 
grow down again into their former discarded 
selves, just for the sake of being able once more to 
look forward with the old uproarious delight to 
the near and nearer approach of that most blessed 
of oases in the dull monotony of school-life, the 
Christmas holidays. It would be doing an invi- 
dious and ungracious thing to contrast against 
them the other holidays of the scholastic year ; 
still, in all frankness, we must confess to a parti- 
cular kindness for the December vacation, regard- 
ing it, that is, from the schoolboy’s point of view. 
Easter is all very well; summer, with its seaside 
delights, its wholesomeness and length of radiant 
days, is not by any means to be dismissed 
unthankfully, or remembered without the satis- 
faction that comes of satiety ; but winter—why, 
it is the paragon of holiday-times, the first and 
foremost of festivals. 

We are very far from indulging in the sentimen- 
tal longing of certain elderly gentlemen, who, recal- 
ling in after-life a few of the salient and isolated 
pleasures of boyhood, forgetful of its tedium 
and the unappreciativeness which comes of imma- 
turity, look back with regret to their knicker- 
bocker days, and sigh to be once more in a turn- 
down collar. There are, when all is said and 
done, just as many thorns in an average school- 
boy’s existence as in an average business man’s, 
and they prick him just as sharply ; and yet they 
both ignore the other’s troubles; and while the 
boy longs to grow up, fondly anticipating the 
time when the Doctor’s cane and frown will 
have no terror for him, and he shall be old 
enough to encounter Aischylus and Bully Smith 
on more equal terms, and floor them both, 
the man reverts regretfully to his one-sided recol- 
lections of boyhood, and would gladly barter his 


manly privileges of pipe and tailcoat to be a boy 
again, 

From months it has fallen to weeks, and from 
weeks at length to days, and not so many of them 
now before the jail door is flung open and the 
‘fellows’ are on their way home. To be sure, 
‘jail door’ is not what you might call a compli- 
mentary figure of speech, and one feels in using 
it that some sort of apology is owing to the worthy 
Doctor for casting a slur on the unimpeachable 
respectability of his establishment ; but none the 
less the fellows are prone to regard themselves in 
the light of scholastic jail-birds, for, like Sterne’s 
starling, they ‘can’t get out’ while the term lasts, 
unless, indeed, as it sometimes happens to the 
more fortunate, they have the signal good luck 
to be taken sick of a fever or a smallpox. But 
now, as the year turns the corner into the month 
of December, the jail-birds begin to look forward 
hopefully to the prospect of immediate liberation 
on a scholastic ticket-of-leave. The lower forms 
make haste to throw off allegiance to their books, 
and under the elevating influence of the approach- 
ing enfranchisement, are inclined to be rebel- 
liously jolly even in the awful presence of the 
Doctor himself. Exercises are prepared anyhow, 
or, with that wonderful reliance on a beneficent 
and resourceful providence which is among the 
most prominent and beautiful characteristics of 
boyhood, the fellows shelve them altogether, and 
trust to inspiration for some plausible excuse. 

‘Not prepared your work, Brown?’ demands 
the third master, with an ominous calm. ‘How’s 
that ?’ 

Brown Minor looks about him on the floor for 
an excuse; not finding one, he assumes a much- 
injured expression and mutters sulkily: ‘Don’t 
know, sir.’ 

‘But you must know, sir!’ retorts the third 
master sternly. ‘Come, why didn’t you prepare 
that exercise ?’ 

After another gloomy pause, Brown suddenly 
breaks out into a smile, and, with genial audacity, 
explains that he thought it hardly worth while, 
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the third master, who, you may be sure, is hunger- 
ing like any lad for the winter holidays, has still a 
fresh recollection of his own young days, in which 
happy case he checks himself in a grim smile, and 
lets off Brown Minor, for this once, with a repri- 
mand and a warning. Perhaps, however, he is 
not of such stuff as youth is made of, and has 
endured too much torment at the hands of boydom 
to be any longer tolerant of their foibles and 
faults; and then there is nothing for it but a 
short and agonising interview with the Doctor 
in his study after school-hours, from which the 
delinquent Brown returns scowling, with dis- 
ordered toilet. The upper forms, more mindful 
of their dignity the more intimate their relations 
with the Doctor, still retain a semblance of dis- 
cipline, and pretend not to be every bit as glad at 
the approach of the vacation as the younger fry, 
who go about bellowing that popular doggerel : 


This time ten days, where shall I be? 
Not in this Acadamee— 
Hooray ! 


Brown Major, whose exalted position in life as 
a sixth-form boy will not, of course, allow him 
to hold much intercourse with his brother the 
Minor, is softened at the thought of holidays and 
home; and after school, is found engaged in affable 
and condescending chat with his brother on the 
prospect of the good times they may expect to be 
enjoying very shortly. Brown Minor grows loqua- 
cious over the joys of skating, and adds, as a 
brilliant after-thought, to the catalogue of antici- 
pated amusements, ‘Pantomimes!’ Big Brown 
assents cordially to the skating, but hesitates 
dubiously on the subject of pantomimes, feeling 
more than doubtful as to whether the enjoyment 
of such puerile shows altogether consorts with his 
high destiny as a sixth-form fellow. 

Even the advanced Latin and Greek class, 
which condescends to occupy itself only with the 
selectest and most incomprehensible of the classics, 
under the immediate tuition of the Doctor him- 
self, and habitually wears tailcoats, and is vaguel 
reported to be able to turn anything into Greek 
without the aid of a dictionary—even this cream 
of the top form hails with satisfaction, and per- 
haps a rhyming Latin ode or two—its approaching 
emancipation from the long-winded orations of 
that most specious of advocates, Tully Cicero, 
and the idiomatic scurrilities of Aristophanes, 
They are heartily sick of the maligned Murena 
and that atrocious scoundrel Verres, and in the 
depths of their sixth-form souls, they long to 
exchange the sonorous Aischylean verse for the 
frivolous prattle of that other fellow’s pretty sister 
whom they met at tennis in the summer. 

From reckoning up the days, it has come now 
to counting the remaining hours of scholastic 
servitude. The fellows are seized with a wild 
eraving for packing up. Such books as they are 
doomed to take home for study during vacation 
are buried deep at the bottom of their trunks, 
where it is not improbable they will lie, if not 
in clover at anyrate in clothes, till boys and 
boxes once more return into captivity. Trade 
revives spasmodically, and the prices of coveted 
commodities suddenly attain a premium. Those 
fellows who are luckily possessed of funds, taste 
the joys of the capitalist, and compete success- 
fully with emptier pockets for the possession of 


the white mice, railway keys, watchcases, police 
whistles, paint-boxes and jack-knives, which form 
the bulk of the merchandise of schoolboydom, 
At last the pees day itself arrives when the 
mountains of lugguge are piled up in the hall, 
and the fellows in their greatcoats crowd forward 
with ill-concealed joy to shake a farewell hand 
with Mrs and Miss Doctor. One or two only, 
of the higher Greek class, who have fallen docile 
victims to the yellow hair and charms of the 
Doctor’s daughter, wear dejected faces, and flush 
with embarrassment when their turn comes to 
bid adieu to the Adored One. Tomson Major 
has even gone to the extreme length of wheedling 
one of the maids to smuggle an unsigned Latin 
ode Ad Flaviam, of his own manufacture, charged 
with high sentiment and false quantities, into 
the work-basket of his inamorata. But even 
Tomson Major forgets all about his unrequited 
love in the excitement of the journey to the 
station in the imposing file of cabs. As the 
rocession moves off, the ‘slaveys’ wave vale- 
ictory sheets from the windows of the deserted 
bedrooms, and the smaller boys cheer shrilly in 
reply. When the train steams up, there is a 
stampede for the reserved compartments, those 
being most affected in which no master travels 
to preserve order. It is bitterly cold—but what 
of that? Who ever heard of a fellow grumbling 
at the cold on the way home for the holidays? 
If it is snowing hard, so much the merrier, for 
some of the more mischievous fellows consider 
it a joke of the first water to let a platelayer on 
the line have a snowball full in his eye from 
the window of a flying train, and to watch his 
impotent indignation rapidly dwindling in the 
distance. At the intermediate stations where 
any of the fellows alight, there is cheering and 
to spare, especially if a pretty sister or a swell 
‘turn-out’ meets one of the boys. And when 
the Captain of the school cricket club or football 
team quits the train, what a storm of cheering 
greets him from the throng of familiar faces 
crowding at the windows! Gradually, the train 
is lightened of its noisy freight, and the fellows 
grow quieter as their number diminishes and 
the tedium tells on their spirits. Swathed in 
rugs, the Doctor dozes fitfully under his news- 
paper. Tomson Major turns up his coat-collar 
and tries manfully to warm himself with thoughts 
of love. Brown Major falls asleep in spite of 
his tall starched collar, and dreams that he is 
Verres and has got Cicero down and is kicking 
that illustrious classic in the stomach. The train 
stops at its terminus. The Doctor wakes up, 
shakes hands with his small remaining band of 
scholars, who are hastening away in cabs, and 
takes the next train back again, alone. The 
fellows have all gone home. 


RICHARD CABLE, 
THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


By Tue Avurnor or ‘ Menatau,’ ‘Joun Hernixe,’ 
‘Court Roya,’ ETc. 


CHAPTER LV.—TO THE GALLOPERS. 


Captain Epwarp G., my paternal great-great- 
uncle, was a notable horseman in his day. Astley, 
the founder of the equestrian theatre that was 
the delight of boys in my youth, but which has 
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passed away with Sadler’s Wells, Vauxhall, and 
the Colosseum, Regent’s Park, was in his troop, 
and from him acquired his skill in horsemanship. 
Among Captain Edward’s feats was one in whic 
the pupil never equalled his master. He threw 
down the several gold links of a chain at irregular 
intervals along a high-road, and then, striking 
spurs into his horse, galloped over the course, an 
as he came to a link, swung himself down, picked 
it off the ground, recovered his position in the 
saddle, and so along the whole road, till he had 
collected in his left hand without exception all 
the scattered links. 

The modern novel-reader emulates the achieve- 
ments of Captain G., and the novel-writer is 
expected to distribute the several links of con- 
nection of his story along the ground at such 
regular intervals and in such conspicuous places 
as shall facilitate the reader’s picking them up. 
The author must, moreover, well water and roll 
the way, and make it very straight, and be content 
if the os over his course succeed in picking 
up some, though not all, of his story-links. The 
reader is essentially a Galloper. He, or, more 
generally, she, goes at the novel with dug-in spur 
and slashing whip and jerk of rein. The words 
are flown over as blades of grass, the chapter 
heads are passed as telegraph poles; away goes 
the galloper through page after page, faster, ever 
faster ; there is no time for breathing or looking 
about ; the descriptions are splashed through, the 
conversations skimmed, the wager. skipped, 
the less important incidents are jumped ; nothing 
is considered but how to reach the end as 
a possible, with a fair sample of links in the 

and. 

Now, consider! The writer has to write for 
these Gallopers. Is not the thought sufficient to 
take all heart out of him? An experienced 
writer who for a lifetime has catered for the read- 
ing public, and knows their proclivities as Sir 
John Lubbock knows earthworms, and Miss 
Ormerod knows blight, said to me: ‘You will 
never become a popular novelist until you alter 
your style. You set before the novel-reader 
moral problems hard to unravel, and make your 
terminations sad. The novel-reader wants neither 
to be made to think nor to be made to feel’? Ina 
word, I must lay myself out for the Gallopers. 
Lay myself out for the Gallopers! Is there a 
form of degradation deeper to which a literary 
man can descend? I must let myself be 
watered and rolled as a tennis-ground, to be 
raced over by the hundred thousand with voided 
brains, vapid hearts, mule-witted, caprice-led, the 
purposeless, pulseless, nerveless, characterless, 
without a noble aim or a high ambition, with- 
out having felt the needle-point, and had an 
are begun about their sheep-heads of the golden 
nimbus of self-abnegation. 

No; I will not lay myself out to be trampled 
by the idle feet of the ignoble herd of Gallopers. 
Let them turn aside when they note my rugged- 
ness. I will throw up ridges and sink pitfalls, 
and be hangs and lumpy. Let them take the 
profanation of their tread off earnest work. 

It is not the thoughtful and those with pursuits 
in life who are the novel-readers ; it is the vast 
multitude of the do-nothing, whose whole aim is 
distraction, who read to kill thought, to kill 
healthy feeling, serious purpose, good resolu- 


tion, generous impulse—to kill God’s precious 
gift of Time. Shall I lay myself out for such as 
they? I can understand Faust selling his soul 
to the devil for youth ; or the architect of Cologne 
Minster for fame, or many another for wealth. 
But there is an infamy worse than that, and 
that is the sale to the Galloping novel-reader. 
Asmodeus, Mephistopheles, Satan, call him what 
you will, is an Intelligence; but the modern 
novel-reader, Gwendoline or Edith, or Mabel or 
Florence, whatever her name be, is a soap-bubble, 
void of everything but an evanescent exterior 
iridescence. Lay myself out as a rolling-ground 
for these bubbles, blown along by the wind! God 
forbid! I would tear myself to pieces with my 
own hands rather than stoop to such baseness. 

So—if I choose to force uncomfortable thoughts 
on my readers’ minds—I will. If I choose to end 
my story unhappily—I will. I consider my own 
standards, and measure my work by these. 

In the Compere Mathieu, a French story of last 
century, the penultimate chapter shows us the hero 
in prison, brought there by a logical sequence of 
events, chained hand and foot, with the gallows 
preparing for him outside the jail. In the 
final chapter we are —- introduced to the 
compere at large, esteemed, and wealthy. The 
reader asks naturally, ‘But how has this sudden 
transformation come about?’ The author answers: 
‘I know no more than you do. My publisher 
told me that readers desire a novel to end happily, 
so I have ended mine happily. If the termina- 
tion does not fit on to the events that go before, 
that is your affair, not mine.’ 

I will not say that my publishers and my 
readers are so exacting as to force me to do 
this; but they hit me very hard on another 
point. Both insist on a story being three 
volumes in length. Now, when Richardson 
wrote, he was allowed to occupy seven volumes 
with the affairs of Sir Charles Grandison, and of 
Clarissa Harlowe, and so leisurely to unfold his 
story and develop his characters. We authors 
now have not this liberty, and we are forced to 
crush our story into less than half that length. 
To do this, we are obliged to do our work imper- 
fectly ; we cannot follow the thread of the story 
evenly to the end, and show every stage in the 
history of our heroes and heroines. As characters 
are moulded and grow, we want time and leisure 
to exhibit the growth and indicate the process of 
modelling ; but we have our hands tied by the 
inexorable system of three volumes. My readers 
—I am not addressing the Gallopers, whom I 
have scared away, and who are careering wildly, 
purposelessly elsewhere, kicking up their heels at 
me, as the ass at the sick lion—my readers—my 
few left, who are also my special friends—must 
excuse me if I am forced to carry them hastily 
over a twelvemonth, or to put into their hands 
some of the links of the chain, without many 


words. 

Mr Sellwood has been consecrated Bishop of 
Bodmin; and Mr Cornellis has married the old 
lady, Miss Otterbourne, and is engaged plucking 
his goose, and lining his nest with her feathers. 
Mary Cable is growing up into a tall, beautiful 
girl, with eyes so blue and full of sun, that when 
she looks into the face of a man, he is dazzled, as 
if looking into the summer sky. The children 
are all grown, and they are all, moreover, vastly 
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improved by the teaching they have received at 
the cottage from Josephine. But as to any 
a between their father and Josephine, 
there was none apparent ; in that particular all 
was where it was, 

Mary was the pride and joy of her father’s 
heart. He loved all his children, but he was 
most proud of Mary, and justly ; her equal was 
not to be found thereabouts. That the young 
men looked after her and admired her, was right ; 
it was her due, but, thought Richard, she shall be 
given to none of them. Not one of them deserves 
such a treasure. Cable continued at his business. 
With seven girls to provide for, he must make a 
good deal of money; and all the money he made, 
he put away in the Duchy Bank, paying off in 
instalments his debt on the house. his improved 
position brought him more in contact with the 
people of St Kerian than before, when he was a 
poor stone-breaker on the roadside. His sourness 
disappeared, but in its place came pride. He 
spoke with the farmers and tradesmen, and they 
respected him, his talents, his practical good sense ; 
but the barrier between them was not wholly 
broken down. He had no intention that it 
should be. Towards his own children, he had 
always been kind, and indeed indulgent; but 
the change in his temper, his hardness, sternness, 
bitterness towards those without, had gradually 
and imperceptibly affected his conduct towards 
his own within his household. He was kind, 
indeed, and indulgent still; but he lacked now 
what he had possessed of old, when he had had a 
childlike spirit, that perception of the require- 
ments of joyous children’s souls, full of exuberant 
life, which is that which endears elders to their 
children. If he would have made his daughters 
happy in his society, he should have sought hap- 
piness in himself, laid up there a store of it, from 
which to distribute to all who sought it at his 
hands. But instead, in the granary of his heart 
was a harvest of much ill seed. 

One day, Mrs Cable said to him when he was 
alone: ‘I don’t know what you think about it, 
Richard, but it is right that you should know 
that young Walter Penrose is mightily taken up 
with Mary. He’s a fine fellow, and nobody 
can say a bad word of him. He has been some 
few years in Launceston, and now he is home 

ain, and is likely to follow in his father’s shop, 
after the old blacksmith gives up. As children, 
they have always had a liking to each other, and 
now he is here, I see he is after Mary. In church, 
it seems as though he could not keep his eyes off 
her ; and whenever she goes into the village, he is 
sure to be in front of the blacksmith’s shop to 
have a talk with her. She is very young yet, 
only seventeen ; but—she must marry some day ; 
and if you see no reasons against it, they might 
come to an understanding, and wait a twelve- 
month,’ 

Then Cable’s wrath foamed up. ‘I do see 
reasons against it,’ he said. ‘I see what this 
means. Because 1 have worked and made money, 
and the St Kerian people can’t break into the 
bank and rob me of my money there, they set 
their sons on to follow my girls. I suppose the 
saddler’s son, and the cobbler’s boy, and the 
miller’s, and the chimney-sweep’s, if there were 
one, would all be looking for a seventh of my 
earnings, by snapping up one of my daughters, 


and so I should have moiled and toiled for St 
Kerian folk, that they might spend.’ 

‘But if the girls should like the lads, There 
is nothing against Walter Penrose ; and I believe 
that Mary ’—— 

‘It is enough that I will not have it,’ said 
Cable impatiently. ‘She likes what I like, and 
has no desire beyond my will.’ 

One Sunday afternoon, after church service, 
old Penrose the blacksmith came out through 
the graveyard alongside of Cable. The girls 
walked behind, Mary with Martha; then the 
twins Effie and Jane, who were inseparable ; and 
then the rest. The blacksmith was a fine man, 
broad-shouldered, big-handed, with very black 
eyes, but soft as velvet, and black hair the colour 
of the culm in his smithy—now, however, dusted 
with gray, as though ash had got among it. 
Instead of turning away at the gate to go to his 
home, he walked on with Cable. He did not 
live adjoining his smithy. The shop was on the 
road to Red Windows. Penrose talked a good 
deal; Cable answered, but was not a great 
speaker. All the better company—he was a 
good listener. Penrose talked about this and 
about that, and Cable nodded. He was wonder- 
ing why the blacksmith accompanied him beyond 
his own house. 

Presently Penrose said: ‘Well, Mr Cable, I 
reckon we’re getting on in life, and want to see 
the young people settled. I know my missus be 
mad set on it, and I should be glad to have my 
son fixed here. He knows his trade, and there’s 
plenty of work to keep both him and me.’ 

Cable jerked his head impatiently. 

‘My Walter is a proper lad; though I’m his 
father, I say it. You may look round St Kerian 
and you’ll hardly find a better ; and the maiden 
he fancies’ 

Then Cable stood still and turned, and looked 
down the road; he saw the little group that 
followed had been invaded, Young Walter Pen- 
rose was there, between Martha and Mary; but 
his eyes and his words were directed only to 
Mary. All the blood in Cable’s body spurted 
to his face, and his eyes glared like the black- 
smith’s forge when the bellows were in full blast. 
‘What do you mean ?’ he asked hoarsely. 

‘I mean this,” answered Penrose, ‘that my 
Walter has set his heart on your Mary, and [ 
reckon the maiden is not contrary. 1’m agree- 
able.’ 

The colour went, out of Cable’s face ; his lips 

assumed a livid and bitter appearance. ‘ Indeed,’ 
he said, ‘you are agreeable, are you? I’m not.’ 
He turned; he had reached the gate to his 
arden ; and he beckoned the girls to come on. 
te saw the blacksmith shake his head as he met 
his son; then he saw the colour disappear from 
Mary’s cheek, and when she came to the gate 
her head was drooping, and, if he could have 
seen her eyes, he would have seen them full of 
tears. 

After that, it seemed as though a bar of ice 
had formed between him and his eldest daughter 
—a bar which no sun-ray of love could melt. 
The gentle Mary said not a word, She was 
meek, obedient, docile as ever; but she did not 
meet her father’s eye with her former frank 
smile, nor seck his society unsolicited. 

Martha became petulant, pouted, and seemed 
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to harbour a wrong, and resent it. Effie and 
Jane, the twins, looked on him with shyness, 
and when he came upon them laughing and talk- 
ing, they became silent, and answered his ques- 
tions with manifest timidity. Had his children 
ceased to love him? No; but they had begun 
to think of him as one who might stand between 
them and perfect happiness, one who might spoil 
their brightest schemes, 

Cable became more morose. He watched Mary. 
He saw that she was unhappy; that she was 
becoming pale and thin; the joy of her life 
seemed withered, her eyes had lost their sparkle, 
and the dimple rarely formed now about her lips. 
‘I sce what it is,’ said Cable to himself. ‘ re 
will not forget that young Penrose, till she has 
found some one else to regard, I'll talk to Jacob 
Corye.” So he rode over to the Magpie at 
Pentargon. 

Mr Corye was a ne ge man. Cable, who 
had had such close dealings with him, knew that 
he had put by a good deal of money. More- 
over, Cable could not forget the debt he owed 
to Corye for having put him on the road to make 
his fortune. Corye owned a very considerable 
farm, as well as the Magpie inn. Of late, he 
had purchased a second farm, and helped by 
Cable, he was fast becoming the most prosperous 
yeoman of his district. He kept on the inn 
more out of habit than for necessity. Shortly 
after this visit to the Magpie, Jacob Corye and 
his son Joshua were invited to supper at Red 
Windows, and then Cable and his two elder 
daughters were invited to spend an evening at 
Pentargon. Little Bessie had been failing of , Hn 
complaining of her back, looking pinched in face, 
white and frail. 

‘IT have asked Mr and Mrs Corye,’ said Richard 
Cable, ‘to let Bessie go to them for a bit. Do 

ou not think, mother, that the sca-air may brace 

er up? You see, here we have our backs to the 
winds that blow over the Atlantic ; but at Pen- 
targon, she will draw them into her lungs, fresh 
off the water,’ 

*No doubt it will do her good,’ answered Mrs 
Cable. ‘But who is to be there with her?’ 

‘Mary or Martha.’ 

‘But Mary or Martha cannot stay there long; 
and I think you should give Bessie six weeks, or, 
better, a couple of months by the sea, before the 
winter sets in.’ 

‘Mary cannot remain at Pentargon above a 
fortnight.’ 

‘Then,’ said Mrs Cable, and looked her son hard 
in the eyes, ‘let her go with the child. She will 
care for her—as a mother; and it will do her 
good also. She is looking weak and frail, as if 
she were wasting away. Hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick, and the body breaks down under 
a sick heart,’ 

‘Make what arrangements you will, but do not 
consult me,’ said Richard. ‘Jacob and I have 
a fine scheme on hand. It was his notion, but 
he did not see his way to getting it clearly worked 
out till I helped him. It is to build a large hotel 
on the cliffs, and to advertise it well; and then 
there will be streams of people come there all the 
summer and autumn for the splendid air and 
scenery. There is to be a flight of steps cut 
in the rock down to the bay, where there will 
then be a first-class bathing-place. Jacob will 


make many thousand pounds by the speculation, 
see if he does not, and I shall venture my savings 
in the same. It is sure to answer,’ 

‘You think of nothing save making money,’ 
sighed Mrs Cable. 

Now, occasionally, on Sundays, young Joshua 
—— came over to church at St Kerian, and 
walked back with the Cable girls as far as the 
gate, when Richard asked him to step in and have 
tea with the party before riding home to the 
Magpie. Joshua came over ostensibly to bring 
Richard tidings of his little Bessie, who was at 
Pentargon, and to beg she might stay on there. 
The child was not well, weak, but ceased to 
complain, and enjoyed the fresh air. The youn 
person who was with her was most attentive an 
gentle with the feeble child. 

‘I don’t want to hear about her,’ said Cable. 
‘Tell me about Bessie; and what your father 
has done further about the hotel. I’ve a notion, 
tell him, that it must be called Champagne Air 
Hotel, because the air you breathe on those cliffs 
goes sparkling and effervescing down your throat 
into your lungs. And, I fancy, the name would 
draw.’ 

Young Joshua Corye was a steady, decent young 
man, with a very fresh-coloured round face, anc 
small brown eyes. So fresh-coloured were his 
cheeks that if they had been skinned, they could 
not have been redder. He was a dull young 
man; he could talk of harriers and badger-hunt- 
ing, and rat-catching and rabbit-shooting, and 
boating, but of nothing else. He always wore 
very tight half-trousers, half-breech, buttoned 
over the calf from the knee to the ankle. 

Cable was very keen on the idea of the Cham- 
pagne Air Hotel, and he had pitched on Joshua 
Corye for Mary, because he was quite sure the 
hotel would prove a vast success. Old Jacob 
would pocket a great deal of money, and the 
fortunes of the young people would be made. 
Of late, batches of knapsacked young men and 
gangs of athletic old maids had taken to walking 
along the north-west coast of Devon and Corn- 
wall, and the accommodation was scant for visi- 
tors. Cable schemed a coach in connection with 
the Exeter and Launceston coach, which would 
carry passengers right on to Champagne Air Hotel. 
It might be made a sanatorium, a great bathing 
establishment. The possibilities of making money 
out of it were numerous. Jacob Corye had his 
own farms, and could supply his hotel from his 
farms, and so create a market in his midst. 

Now that Bessie was at the Magpie, Richard 
did not go over and see her; but he was eager 
to hear tidings of her. Before she went there, 
he frequently rode over ; now, not at all. 

Cable was sitting in his summer-house one 
warm day, when he observed young Walter 
Penrose coming up the hill with some iron staples 
he had been lengthening for a farmer beyond 
Red Windows. At the same time, Mary was 
coming down the road with a pitcher for water 
to a spring where the water was softer than 
that of the well and better suited for her flowers, 
Richard Cable watched them with some curiosity. 
They were both unaware that his eye was on 
them. They ed each other very close to him. 
He could see Walter’s dark eyes full of entreaty, 
fixed on Mary, and that he let fall some of the 
staples. Mary hung her head ; she did not speak, 
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she did not look at him; but she went on to the 
spring. A moment after, when Walter had turned 
the corner and was out of sight, Cable heard her 
sink upon the step of his summer-house and burst 
into sobs. She had laid her head against the 
doorpost with her hands over her eyes, and she 
wept there for a quarter of an hour; her father 
listening, agitated within, unwilling to come forth 
and reveal that he had ‘witnessed her sorrow. 

He was troubled for some days after that; he 
was half-tempted to relent, but his pride stood in 
the way. He would not go to old Penrose, cap 
in hand, and ask him to accept Mary as _ his 
daughter-in-law. Besides, he and old Corye had 
settled between them that Joshua and Mary 
one to be installed together in Champagne Arr 

otel, 

‘Mother,’ he said, ‘there’s going to be a con- 
firmation in St Kerian’s church, and the bishop— 
our old parson at Hanford—is coming. There 
is not one of my girls as yet confirmed; they 
shall be confirmed together, all seven.—Don’t tell 
me that Mary is too old or Bessie too young. It 
is my wish. And, mind you send to that person 
who does the needlework, and tell her to get 
ready seven white dresses for the seven girls 
before the bishop comes. I don’t know, but 

thaps he’ll be pleased to confirm the seven 
ittle maids, all of whom he baptised at Hanford ; 
and I’m not sure but I shall be pleased to 
see him—if he’s not forgotten me.’ 

‘Richard,’ said Bessie Cable, ‘there is a white 
silk dress that she wore at her wedding. She 
gave it to me to do what I wished with, to 
cut it up for the children if I liked. Shall 
I use that for one of them ?’ 

Then Richard Cable’s face became red as blood. 
‘No!’ he said. ‘Do not touch it. Seven white 
robes, and this—an eighth.’ 


A VISIT TO VIZAGAPATAM. 


ImaGIve yourself on India’s coral strand, embody- 
ing all one’s boyhood’s dream of an Eastern sea- 
shore, with palms, bananas, and every sort of luxu- 
rious vegetation. Native huts, conical in shape, 
roofed with palm-leaves, and walls of the same, 
scattered irregularly along the beach. Large boats, 
twenty to thirty feet long, in shape like the paper 
boats we made when children, drawn up high on 
the sandy beach; dusky natives lolling about in 
the boats, or lying asleep under their shade 
in the sand; dark children screaming, quarrel- 
ling, chattering, racing. This is the boatmen’s 
quarter. When the steamer brings you into the 
port, who are the first to greet you ?—who paddle 
gaily alongside, chattering, and singing ?—who 
crowd the sides of the ship, and actually venture 
to come on deck, eluding the vigilance of the 
quartermaster at the gangway? None other than 
our lazy, idle-looking, dusky friends ; now that 
work is to be obtained and money to be gained, 
transformed into lithe, muscular, and daring 
boatmen. 

Well, you stand on the steamer’s deck, and 
watch what appears to be a canoe coming out 
from shore, two or three natives paddling for 
dear life. How it shoots along—how the spray 


is dashed aside ; now it seems half under water, 
then half out. In a few minutes you find the 
canoe is nothing but two or three logs of wood 
fastened together, every wave dashing over this 
rude structure. This is the catamaran. One 
requires to be a good swimmer to use such a 
craft. I have known of one or two Indian officers 
who have managed this sort of boat. Sud- 
denly, one man on nearing the vessel takes a 
letter from the cloth round his head, and soon 
brings it on board. This letter is for you, from 
some dear old friend of years gone by; for one 
does not often meet in India, as one’s people 
in England imagine. What emotions are stirred 
in your breast—what scenes called up! Buried 
in reflection, you descend to your cabin, and 
taking a few things with you, go on the quarter- 
deck to the gangway, and enter the first large 
boat you find unoccupied, unless your friend sends 
the Master Attendant’s boat for you. Be careful 
in getting in if the weather is at all rough, as 
the boats are very buoyant. However, now you 
are in the boat, the boatmen ply their oars, 
which are fastened to an upright spar on the 
gunwale. They commence a monotonous solo 
with a chorus, and all goes well for a few 
minutes ; then comes the tug of war, as you may 
say, with our furious element the sea. You reach 
the bar, think of Barnet’s ‘Ancient Mariner, 
and sing the first chorus to yourself. In no 
time you dash over the furious surf, and are 
in calm water, lined with rocks, below the cliff 
called the Dolphin’s Nose. You are in the mouth 
of a river unperceived before, and soon draw 
up alongside a low jetty. Here are the British 
India Steam Navigation Company’s offices, and 
the Master Attendant’s house. Should you be 
a stranger, the Master Attendant, though an 
‘ancient mariner, will not treat you like the 
wedding guest, and cause you ‘to beat your 
breast ;? nor need you call him ‘a graybeard 
loon” Nay; rather he will treat you sumptu- 
ously every day. Be sure you ask him how he 
fired a salute in the Peiho River. Master Attend- 
ants are old seadogs in all Indian ports, and 
finer fellows, heartier companions, you will no- 
where find. 

Now you are on shore, you must look about 
Few people know Why? 

ecause steamers remain here but a short time, 
and as a passenger, you have no time to land ; 
and when it is at all rough, the bar and the 
surf counterbalance on the wrong side a few 
hours on shore here, unless you are an observant 
man, and take an interest in the native and 
his habits. These natives are different from 
any you will probably meet anywhere in India. 
When you do meet him, you will scarcely recog- 
nise him, as his originality and his primitive- 
ness are worn off by civilising agents. 

Face the sea, and look to the right; here is 
the Dolphin’s Nose, a near likeness to your 
grand old Shakespeare Cliff at Dover, but of hard 
stone instead of chalk. Go to the top of it, and 
look down the coast, you may fancy the Isle 
of Wight. Look inland a few miles off—a range 
of hills. Now, north along ‘the coast, you might 
imagine yourself in a combination of Plymouth, 
Eastbourne, Hastings, &c. Fine scenery. The 
sea, with lights and shades such as you may see 
at any time on the seacoast of dear old England. 
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Your heart greets the country, and glows with 
charitableness to the inhabitants, whom you will 
find worthy of it. 

Go down to the shore again and climb the 
heights, keeping Shorncliffe Camp in mind; you 
come to a flagstaff, a parade ground, a few bar- 
racks, some larger buildings, which are Court 
Houses. This place reminds you now of Deal. 
In these barracks are a few old veterans with 
their families—old veterans who have been 
through the Indian campaigns, and have been 
pensioners here for twenty years back, to my 
recollection; for it was then I paid my first 
visit to Vizagapatam as a passenger in a passing 
steamer, and I had no time to go farther than 
this spot. On my second visit I did not land. 
On this my third visit, business has delayed 
me some days, and given me an opportunity 
of seeing what I now describe. Three visits 
in twenty years is as much as many of us in 
India can acknowledge to; and nowadays, very 
few people know the place at all. Its glories 
have departed—to return, I hope. Its glories 
consisted in a large military cantonment, with a 
general. Three miles off is the old cantonment 
of Waltair. It then had several regiments, a 
large society of nice people, bands to play at 
Scandal Point, amusements of every description, 
such as you will find in any military station 
in India. In short, Waltair was a gay, lively 
place, and worth living in. The houses were 
good, gardens fair, roads passable. All was 
air. 

Turn now to the present time—no soldiers, 
no bands, a deserted and forlorn appearance, and, 
comparatively, a ‘Sleepy Hollow.’ I say com- 
paratively, for there are military and civil officers 
at Waltair still, as good as in the old days, hospi- 
table, kind, and agreeable to strangers. These 
officers have offices in Vizagapatam, three miles off, 
rather far for business. I would recommend them 
to urge the construction of the railway to Vizaga- 
patam. And let the residents of Bimlapatam, 
which is ten miles or so north on the coast 
here, also back up the proposition of the rail 
to Vizagapatam, and not fight to have it at 
Bimlapatam. So far, between the quarrels of 
Vizagapatam and Bimlapatam, the railway has 
fallen through, and the funds which government 
would have guaranteed, have been devoted to 
other railways. 

Now for a return of the glories of Vizagapatam 
and of Waltair. Let the railway be opened via 
Jeypore to Vizagapatam. Hey, presto! the scene 
changes. Vizagapatam becomes the Madras of 
this coast. Who knows what would happen next ? 
I am not an engineer or a nautical wiseacre; I 
will not dilate on chimeras, 

Take your stand at the flagstaff; see how the 
eargo-boats ply to the steamer, to and from shore 
like ants, the paddles moving like their legs. 
These boatmen make about four rupees (eight 
shillings) a month—barely a subsistence for their 
families. If it were not for the steamers which 
call here, they would get but little to live on. 
There are about five hundred boatmen and one 
hundred and sixty boats at this place. The boats 
are used in relays. Nothing but native rope is 
used to keep the timbers of these boats together, 
which is soon rotted by the salt water; hence 
the necessity for so many boats to take the place 


of those under repair. The trade here consists of 
hides, oil-seeds of various kinds, gingeli, &., and 
jaggery, made principally from the sugar-cane, 
which the natives of late years find will grow 
favourably here. Some jaggery is also made Ton 
the Palmyra palm. The rice here is generally at a 
moderate price, and little, if any, is exported. At 
certain seasons of the year, a brisk trade with 
Europe direct is carried on with vessels both 
sailing and steam. This port also supplies a 
great deal of the labour in Burmah and the 
Straits of Singapore. The labouring men come 
from the districts surrounding Vizagapatam ; 
many of them prosper in Burmah; but sad 
cases of poverty and broken-down health return. 
The population is strong and robust, though the 
districts here are noted for bad fevers, which 
especially attack Europeans. 

eaving the flagstaff, you can now pass by the 
Post and Telegraph Offices, and take a turn in 
the town. What has been seen or written of 
any bazaar in India, and is so familiar to all 
residents in India, will be seen also here: 
numbers of shops with fruit—custard-apple and 
plantains being good; clothes-shops for natives 
only; grain; earthen pots; iron, brass, &c. 
Fancy-baskets, boxes, paper-cutters, and such- 
like, are also made here, and can be obtained on 
board ship as the natives bring them. The prices 
are ridiculously high, and of late years the 
natives have palmed off inferior work. The 
articles are made up of horn, ivory, sandalwood, 
and porcupine quill. There is also lackered 
ware. I would recommend sandalwood articles 
to be purchased at Bombay. You pass through 
the bazaar, and you can then drive on to Waltair. 
Some of the houses and gardens at the latter 
place are on well-selected sites; but the whole 
appearance of the town, though a pretty place 
enough, lacks the neatness of an indian canton- 
ment. The soil is much broken and rocky. After 
driving round the place, take the beach-road. 
A beautiful view is here open to you; but as you 
o along, it is spoiled by the fishermen’s quarter. 
These huts should be removed to a more con- 
venient site; the latrines, which appear to be 
seldom used, are alongside the road on the 
sand, If the huts were removed to leeward of 
the town, the health of the population would be 
improved. ‘The ground should also be kept by 
the ee of Vizagapatam for the future 
palmy days of the railway. May they soon come, 
is the wish of all! The rail will certainly tap 
the whole district of labour, and prevent emi- 
gration. All the steamers calling here belong to 
the British India Steam Navigation Company. 
Until lately, they used to run weekly between 
Calcutta and Bombay vid Madras, carrying the 
mails; but the government contract with this 
Company having ceased at the time we write, 
the visits of the weekly boats are irregular, 
and not to be depended upon, causing a great 
deal of inconvenience to the mercantile commu- 


nity and to the public generally. Fortnightl 
steamers, which are still under contract wit 
‘government, call here for trade with Burmah, 
carrying mails, The steamers of this 
have the monopoly of the coasting-trade, whic 
is very much to regretted, because it has a 


tendency to hamper the general trade of the 
various parts, which a wholesome a 
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would remove. An occasional steamer of the 
Asiatic Company calls here; but these visits are 
so seldom, that little benefit is derived therefrom. 
There is nothing to be said against the boats of 
the British India Steam Navigation Company, 
for they are certainly everything that is desirable 
for the comfort of passengers and the trade for 
which they are built. They are officered and 
navigated by a very fine class of commanders 
and officers, who combine the qualities of seamen 
and gentlemen, and who do everything they can 
for the comfort of their passengers. At the 
same time, one may be sure that a monopoly 
of this kind is prejudicial, and the general 
resources of the district can never be fully 
developed while it exists. 


THE OLD SECRETAIRE. 
A CHRISTMAS STORY. 
By Frep. M. 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS.—CHAP. I. 


THERE had been a Secretan at Woodside Manor 
for three hundred years, from the time of Norman. 
Secretan the Catholic, down to that of Myles 
Secretan, the present representative of the race, 
who thought as a man of the world of the 
family dignity, and scoffed openly at the family 
ghost. <A wing of the great house, now fallen 
partly into disuse, contained the Haunted Chamber, 
a wing which Myles Secretan vowed to have 
restored to its pristine glory some day when the 
fortunes of Woodside should mend; for, three 
generations of wild Secretans—Walter, with a 
taste for gambling; Arundel, friend and boon- 
companion of Edgar Warren of Normanton 
Grange, a neighbouring great house, for the 
Warrens and Secretans had ever been closest 
of friends; and lastly, Clive, who had been 
one of the Pavilion intimates, and a prime 
favourite with ‘the first gentleman in Europe’ 
—had brought the resources of Woodside to a 
very low ebb indeed. The favour of kings is 
roverbially a fickle thing, unless one happens to 
“ a Brummell, as Clive Secretan had found to 
his cost; and thus it was that the west wing 
remained in its half-dismantled state, and the 
ghost walked o’ nights, to the awe and terror of 
the neighbourhood. 

It was not such a very old story, or a very 
ancient spectre either, as it only dated back as 
far as the present possessor’s grandfather. There 
was one old servant in the house—a dreadful 
man, nearly ninety years of age, with white 
bushy eyebrows and keen black eyes—who re- 
membered the tragedy—Silas Brookes, the unfor- 
tunate Arundel Secretan’s valet. But even he 
never spoke about it, and only listened when 
the story was mentioned with suspicion and 
hatred glowering out of his evil dark eyes. The 
servants said he was mad—that the recollection 
had turned his brain. Once, years ago, he had 
told the story, and was never heard to mention 
it again. 

e was perhaps the wildest of them all, this 
friend of Edgar Warren’s, with his handsome face 
and soft effeminate manner ; his carefully paraded 
vices, and mad love of gambling. For a time, 


Walter Secretan, the father, had been proud to 
hear of his son’s social success, of his conquests 
and his gaming exploits in connection with the 
most famous men in Europe ; of the tales which 
came down to the world-worn old roué in the 
peaceful Kentish village, and reflected, as it were, 
a lustre upon himself. There was some one else, 
too, who heard these tales, and wept over them 
in secret—pretty Mistress Alice Mayford, the 
vicar’s daughter, who wore on her finger a rose 
diamond in a quaint setting, and something 
warmer in her heart. She heard all these things, 
watching and praying for the time when such 
vicious pleasures should pall and ‘the king come 
home again, which he did at length; and the 
stalled ox was killed, and presently there was 
4 uiet wedding at the little church under the 

i 

But Arundel Secretan had too much of the 
swashbuckler in his blood to settle down at 
twenty-six, even with a beautiful wife to bear 
him company, and a doting father at his beck 
and call, For hardly had the cherry orchards 
bloomed again, ere Warren, fresh from a conti- 
nental tour, was in town, hunting high and low 
for his fidus Achates, and at Yast found him 
out. There was a new actress to see, he wrote, 
a score of new amusements; for the sake of 
old times, a week, only a short week, and then 
he might return to his peaches and Ashford ale 
for ever. Arundel hesitated, and finally fell. 
For three whole years they saw nothing of him, 
but they heard much—tales. from the Levant 
came, filtered through gossips from town; sad 
stories from Rome, and Venice, and Florence, 
yet nothing from the wanderer save the constant 
cry for money. Old Walter Secretan grew grayer 
and grimmer ; he was harsh and hard to all save 
Alice, and what they suffered together, no one 
ever knew. The master of Woodside wrote at 
length refusing to send further funds; and then 
the heir came home—home one night when 
they least expected him, clanking with whip and 
spur into the great dining-hall, where injured 
father and outraged wife were seated, as if his 
absence had only been for an hour. Oh, but he 
was changed—three years of vice and unbridled 
license had set their mark upon his face, had 
clouded the open forehead and bleared the eye. 
His wife, poor child, would have risen and fallen 
at his feet for very joy, but that Walter Secretan 
motioned her back, and called for another cover 
with a coolness that astonished the trembling old 
seneschal, and struck him with a presentiment 
of coming evil. It was a strange meal, with no 
word on either side, 

‘On my honour, your modern husband _ has 
but a strange fashion of showing love and devo- 
tion to his bride, said Walter Secretan, when 
the cloth had been drawn, and the wine set 
in great coolers, and Mistress Alice had gone 
tremblingly to her chamber. ‘Odds-fish, but you 
take the matter coolly. In my time it would 
have gone hard if’—— 

‘In your time,’ Secretan the younger answered 
languidly, as he brushed a crumb from his velvet 
skirts. ‘You kept your vices closer at home. 
With our greater regard for the proprieties, we 
take them abroad—not quite so dutiful, perhaps, 
but a great deal more wholesome—for Wood- 
side,’ 
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‘And now, forsooth, that my patience is ex- 
hausted, the supplies have stopped, you come 
home to “eschew sack and live cleanly ?”? 

‘We both seem to be labouring under a mistake, 
sir; and I will be perfectly candid with you. I 
have no intention of assuming the part of the 
prodigal son—a character which, pardon me, 
would as ill become your unworthy servant as the 
other character would befit you.’ 

“Fore George, your elegant tropes go clean over 
my head, the father said with some show of 
anger. ‘Leave your fine phrases where you seem 
to have left your heart and your manhood. You 
come down here neither to seek forgiveness nor 
to be forgiven. Why do you come at all?’ 

Arundel helped fhimealf to another glass of 
claret, and crossed his elegant legs in an attitude 
of utter nonchalance. ‘Most honoured sir, what 
is the one thing that should bring me from the 
sweet shady side of Pall Mall to such an inferno 
as Woodside ?’ 

‘And that one thing? omitting such trifling 
circumstances as love and duty, for which | 
humbly ask your pardon for recalling to your 
mind,’ said Walter Secretan sardonically. ‘I am 
all ears.’ 

‘Need I say that I am alluding to money ?’ 

For the first time during the interview, a smile 
broke out upon the listener’s dark handsome feat- 
ures. ‘I am heartily glad to hear it,’ he returned ; 
‘and all the more so that you will not get it. No, 
if you go down on your knees to me and swear 
reformation by all the saints in the calendar, not 
another guinea do you get from me ; no, not even 
if it would save you from starvation. If my son 
is a heartless profligate, 1 will take care that yours 
does not suffer for his father’s sins,’ 

For the first time the younger man showed 
signs of agitation and alarm. ‘There is more than 
one way of suffering for a father’s sins,’ he said. 

‘I know it—who better?—as well as I know 
by your manner that you have brought dishonour 
on the house, And so yonder innocent lad’s patri- 
mony is to be the price of your absolution. Why 
not go to your fine friends for money? Is it a 
ereater sin to rob them than rob an indulgent 
father? Go to your faithful friend from Nor- 
manton yonder, the immaculate Edgar, who 
would prate of love and honour, whilst the doors 
of all honest men are shut in his face—ask him 
for the money,’ 

‘This is vulgar prejudice, Arundel exclaimed, 
stung into retort by these bitter words. ‘If the 
man you speak of was in England, I should not 
be here to ask this favour of you now.’ 

‘I believe that,’ said Secretan. ‘You would not 
come unless you were forced to do so,’ 

‘Edgar would help me cheerfully enough, only 
he is away, no one knows where, upon one of 
his mad expeditions. It is a matter of life and 
death with me—a debt of honour to be met—a 
debt so a that I have arranged for three 
months in which to raise the money.’ 

‘On my honour, you have been sustaining the 
family reputation! And who is the fortunate 
individual who has been astute enough to get the 
better of so accomplished a dicer and card-player 
as Arundel Secretan ?’ 

‘Lord St Devereux—a name, I believe, known 
to you.’ 

‘Known to me in years gone by as a disgraced 


blackleg and notorious roué. By the blood of my 
ancestors, but you have been figuring in noble 
company !—And the amount?’ 

‘Nearly thirty thousand pounds, so far as I can 
recollect.’ 

‘And which the immaculate St Devereux will 
never get,’ returned Secretan with the same grim 
quietness. ‘I have done enough, and more than 
enough. St Devereux and a son of mine together! 
Borrow this money—beg it—steal it if you like, 
but never mention it to me again, or I shall 
forget our tics of blood and strike you where 
you stand.’ 

The younger man rose quietly, a ghastly pallor 
on his cheeks. He hesitated for a moment ere he 
spoke again. ‘You will not deny me a night’s 
shelter ?’ he said, 

‘No; Woodside will hold us both. Stay here 
while you may; come and go at your pleasure. 
My penance will be the contemplation of my own 
handiwork. Your penance has yet to come.’ 

Arundel Secretan walked up the open staircase, 
past the frowning ancestors he had dishonoured, 
with white set face and glittering eyes; past his 
wife’s room, to the apartment they had prepared 
for him. His social excommunication had come— 
he had read the death-warrant in his sire’s deter- 
mined aspect. For more than an hour he sat in 
silent thought. There were pens, ink, and paper 
on the table, and as his troubled gaze fell upon 
them, his brow cleared a little and he began to 
write. The prey lasted till nearly midnight, 
till at length the broad sheets were folded and 
addressed to the friend whom his father had just 
maligned so bitterly. Then the writer rang his 
bell, and told the servant to send his man, Silas 
Brookes, to him. He came, silent and lynx-eyed, 
listening respectfully to his instructions. He was 
to start on the morrow for Italy ; walk, ride, fly, 
or crawl, anything so long as the precious packet 
was delivered into Edgar Warren’s hands without 
an hour’s unnecessary delay. Silas Brookes took 
the packet and the accompanying purse of gold 
without a word, and saddling a horse in the 
stable, rode out into the night upon his errand. 

So this rarely faithful servant turned his face 
eastward, and nothing was heard of him for many 
days. Arundel Secretan meanwhile lived a quiet 
retired life, rarely appearing at meals, and when 
he did so, the set frown was on his brow, the 
haunting anxiety in his eyes. He seemed to shun 
society, even that of his wife and child, though 
Alice’s love was not of the kind to be killed by 
any coldness or neglect ; but he had so strangely 
changed, so hard and cynical, that her gentle 
nature turned from the politely sarcastic phrase 
as from a blow. Two months went by ; the leaves 
had fallen from the trees, the earth was bound in 
iron bonds, a thick sheet of snow lay in the forest 
drives end over the desolate lawns. The Yule-log 
was trimmed and placed outside the . ia hall 
door; the red holly-berries and sickly white 
mistletoe hung on picture and spear and armour. 
There was a sound of joyous revelry in the ser- 
vants’ hall, echoing faintly in the great dining- 
room, where the silent two sat over their weary 
repast—a Christmas Eve without love or har- 
mony, but a moody silence, till the sharp ring of a 
horse’s hoofs outside roused a little languid atten- 
tion. Arundel Secretan heard the sound, and rose 
to his feet, a great shout bursting from his lips. 
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Silas Brookes stood in the hall, a fine white 

powder upon the cape of his riding-coat, and 
sternly silent, as if his absence had only been for 
an hour. He bowed his head to his master’s 
lance of interrogation, and signified that the 
atter should lead the way. Once up-stairs in 
Secretan’s chamber, his natural reserve gave 
way. 

‘I saw Mr Warren,’ he said, still standing, and 
speaking mechanically, as if repeating a lesson. 
He has been, nay, he is very ill, sir; but he was 
pleased to hear from you, the more that he has 
a presentiment you will never meet again. And 
then he read your letter.’ 

The listener laid his hand upon his heart, as if 
to check the violence of its beating—there seemed 
to be a band of iron round his forehead, crushing 
into the heated brain. ‘Get to the point!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘The answer—the answer !’ 

‘I saw him read every line, and smiling in the 
way he used to smile when anything amused him. 
“Give my compliments to your master,” he said, 
“and tell him that even I cannot make bricks 
without straw. It is a lesson I have been trying 
to learn from the Jews without much advantage 
to me, but considerable profit to them.”’ 

‘And that was all he said?’ asked Secretan 
calmly, though the reply was so like the man, he 
knew it must be so, ‘Nothing more ?’ 

‘Nothing more, sir—not a word.’ 

‘And that man was my friend and my debtor!’ 
These were the last words Arundel Secretan ever 
spoke. Without further hesitation, he drew his 
rapier from its sheath, and turning the point 
towards his heart, threw himself full upon it. 
And there they found him in the morning—dead, 
with a great pool of blood upon the floor ; and in 
due course he was buried with his fathers. But 
every Christmas Eve a light is seen in the dormer 
window in the west wing, and a shadowy form 
em the passages with a stain upon its breast. 

is was the tale Silas Brookes had to tell, only 
once, with a strange agitation and restlessness, for 
he had loved his master in his own strange 
method, and grieved for him to this day. And 
so, year after year, the ghost walked on wom 
Eve, though Myles Secretan would have none of 
it, vowing that Arundel, his ancestor, disliked 
home too much to make a permanent habitation 
of the half-ruined west wing. 


GUNPOWDER EXPLOSIONS. 


Some few miles to the north of Agra, between 
the rivers Ganges and Jumna, stood, in the early 

art of this century, the town and fort of Hatrass. 

he town was the centre of the dominions of an 
independent rajah, and was separated from the 
fort by a distance of less than half a mile. The 
town was one of great strength, and the fort was 
not less strong in its defences. The walls were 
thick and high, strengthened by several immense 
bastions ; while ditches thirty yards wide and 
twenty-five deep, with five feet of water, sur- 
rounded both the town and the fort. The con- 
duct of the rajah, Dyaram Jacoor, had given cause 
of apprehension to the East India government as 
to his designs against some of their possessions. 
Accordingly, in 1817 he was summoned by the 
Marquis of Hastings to dismantle his fortifications 
and disband his troops. At first he made pretence 


of complying, but afterwards refused the demand. 
A considerable force was therefore despatched 
against him, under the command of Major-general 

arshall. The town was first attacked. The 
batteries poured into it an incessant shower of 
bombs, shrapnell shells, and Congreve rockets, 
The courage of the defenders was far inferior to 
the strength of the fortifications, or the besiegers 
would have found their undertaking very difficult, 
if not impossible. As it was, in three or four 
days, before any important breach had been made, 
the garrison evacuated the town and took refuge 
in the fort. On entering the town, which they 
could do only by means of scaling ladders, the 
besiegers found the gates barricaded with stones 
and immense bales of cotton. 

The full force of the cannonade was now 
directed upon the fort, the defenders returning 
the fire with much energy. They seemed deter- 
mined to resist to the last. .The British general 
nobly offered to guarantee the preservation of 
their property, if they would send their wives and 
children to be guarded out of the rajah’s domi- 
nions. They were deaf to all his entreaties, and 
were resolved to face the worst. The worst soon 
came, A dire and unexpected calamity saved 
them the horrors and sufferings of a protracted 
siege. A large shell from one of the British 
mortars penetrated the great powder-magazine of 
the fort ; a tremendous explosion was the result. 
The store of powder in the magazine was im- 
mense, the accumulation of many years, amount- 
ing to at least four thousand maunds, of eighty 
pounds each, or three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand pounds avoirdupois. The magazine consisted 
largely of stone vaults, extending far under 
ground, This will account for some of the 
phenomena, and for the distance to which the 
agitation of the ground extended. It is sup- 
posed that many of the garrison, with the major 
part of the women and children, had sought 
refuge in these vaults from the British shells, 
which were very destructive, and that many of 
these were entombed beneath the ruins of the 
building. 

The English guns suddenly ceased firing, few 
knowing why, until the dreadful explosion almost 
paralysed every observer. From the narrative of 
an officer, we cite a few interesting particulars : 
‘I was on a working-party with one hundred 
men, and had just arrived in the tool-yard, about 
three hundred yards from the left of the trenches, 
when I was thrown flat on my face by some 
violent shock of the earth. Before the general 
shock, the earth seemed in violent convulsions. 
The walls surrounding the tool-yard were pro- 
pelled forward from the fort and fell to the 
ground, Stones, bricks, pieces of wood, and, 
nearer the fort, bodies and limbs, were to be seen 
soaring in the air in all directions, For the 
moment, consternation and dismay were depicted 
in every face. When I arose, I felt much alarmed ; 
the earth seemed still to move under me; and at 
first I thought something had happened to me 
alone ; but, on looking round, I found my men, 
some in the attitude of prayer, and others lying 
down, hiding their faces with fear. Having 
recovered my senses, I looked towards the fort, 
and saw it enveloped in one dense cloud of smoke 
or dust, and now and then streaks of fire issuing 
from its battlements. In the midst of this momen- 
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tary alarm, there was an indistinct buzzing that 
the grand magazine of the enemy had been blown 
up. This report having reached my ears, I ran, 
or rather rolled, along the trenches, and was 
informed that their grand magazine had really 
been blown up by one of our shells. Again 
looking pen the tomb of destruction, what a 
sight met the eye! The smoke which arose from 
the ruins seemed to be a solid and substantial 
structure, gradually and majestically ascending to 
the skies, , oer on its top variegated volumes 
of vapour, that seemed to ride upon it. From 
this ascending mountain were ever and anon 
vomited forth sheets of vivid fire, and glittering 
sand fell in showers upon the spot. Through 
this dense but really unsubstantial mass, was 
to be seen the setting sun, spreading his luminous 
beams through the gigantic phenomenon; and 
the beauty of the sight was beyond human fancy 
to imagine. This tremendous volume of smoke 
seemed to rise almost perpendicularly, bearing off 
a little with the whol, which scarcely breathed. 
When it had ascended so that the sun was visible 
under it, the mass above changed colour, and you 
might trace on it the most brilliant rays of the 
rainbow. This continued ascending in various 
forms, until at last it was lost in the distance ; 
after which every eye was directed to the destruc- 
tion below; and the sight was frightful indeed. 
Heads, bodies, legs, arms, hands, spears, guns, 
muskets, planks, and colours, lay indiscriminately 


‘among the piles of ruins.’ 


The shock was so terrible that it was distinctly 
felt at Meerut, a distance of one hundred and fifty 
miles, The interior of the fort, some four or five 
hundred persons, horses, and cattle of all descrip- 
tions, were destroyed; but the defences of the 
fort were very little injured, so that the firing on 
the part of the besieged was soon renewed, and 
kept up the remainder of the day with even 
greater spirit. This was a ruse, however, to cover 
the intended evacuation of the fort, which took 
place the same night. Many of the fugitives were 
cut down by the British ; but many made good 
their escape, among whom was the rajah himself. 
The fort and the town were afterwards completely 
dismantled. 

Many of the cities and towns on the European 
continent have passed through great vicissitudes. 
The ravages of war, pestilence, floods, and fires, 
have all by turns wrought great miseries, and 

roduced untold suffering in not a few of them. 

he history of some has been written in blood 
and fire, of which in some instances traces yet 
remain. No one of them has suffered more, 
however, than the fine old city of Leyden. 
The sieges it had endured, the plagues which 
had visited it, the fires which had ravaged it, had 
left their scars; but the most terrible calamity 
which has befallen it, at least so far as its sudden- 
ness and destructive forces are concerned, is an 
explosion which took place on January 12, 1807. 
An explosion had taken place some three centuries 
or more before, but it was not nearly so destruc- 
tive in its character as this more recent one. On 
the above-mentioned day, a vessel, containing two 
hundred and fifty barrels of gunpowder, was pro- 
ceeding from Delft to Utrecht, and stopped for 
awhile at Leyden. It was moored to a tree in 
the Rappenburg Canal, which passes through one 
of the finest streets in the city. Near it were 


trading-vessels and pleasure-yachts, the crews of 
which were all unconscious of the deadly freight 
of the vessel lying near them. Just as the sun 
was setting, by some means which have never 
been determined, the entire cargo of powder 
exploded. A student who was passing along a 
street in full view of the canal witnessed the 
terrible catastrophe, and he was the only one who 
saw it and lived to relate the circumstances, ‘I 
saw the vessel,’ says he, ‘torn from its moorings ; 
a stream of fire burst from it in all directions; a 
thick black cloud enveloped all the surrounding 
parts and darkened the heavens, when a burst 
(explosion) louder and more dreadful than the 
loudest thunder instantly followed, and vibrated 
through the air to a great distance, burying houses 
and churches in one common ruin. For some 
moments, horror and consternation deprived every 
one of his recollection, but a universal exclamation 
followed of “O God! what is it?” Hundreds of 
co might have been seen rushing out of their 
alling houses and running along the streets, not 
knowing what direction to take, many fallin 
down on their knees in the streets, persuade 
that the last day was come ; others supposed that 
they had been struck by lightning; and but 
few seemed to conjecture the real cause. At last, 
when the thick black cloud which had enveloped 
the city had cleared away a little, the awful truth 
was revealed.’ 

Then followed a scene of the greatest conster- 
nation and distress. Such of the inhabitants as 
were not seriously hurt hurried to seek their 
friends and assist the sufferers, while sounds of 
distress and sights of horror rose on every side. 
The destruction was terrible. Within a circle of 
fifteen hundred yards, or a little under a mile— 
that is, two hundred and fifty yards on every 
side from the focus of the explosion—every 
building was levelled, with the exception of a 
church spire and a large house ; the latter, how- 
ever, threatening every moment to fall. At a 
little distance beyond this line, houses were seen 
in every stage of demolition, some completely 
unroofed, some half demolished, and some wholly 
destroyed. Still farther from the centre, win- 
dows, shutters, and doors were demolished, and 
the slates and tiles were stripped from the roofs, 
marking the severe but diminished force of the 
shock. At the extreme limit of the destructive 
influence, the damage was mostly confined to the 
windows, the glass of which was uniformly shiv- 
ered into fragments, which were scattered about 
in all directions. 

Amidst this dreadful chaos of material things, 
there were to be seen men and women in the bitter- 
est anguish, wringing their hands, as they sought 
among the blackened and. mutilated corpses their 
partners in life or their beloved offspring ; while, 
mingling with the cries of the bereaved rose the 
wails, the groans, and the appeals of the wounded, 
the half-buried, and the dying. The occasional 
fall of ruined houses and other buildings varied 
the catalogue of horrors and the awful chorus 
of misery. Children suffered very severely. In 
the street along which the canal runs in which 
the disaster occurred, were five large schools ; at 
the time of the explosion these were crowded with 
scholars. To these places parents rushed to seek 
for absent children. Numbers of these were dug 
out of the ruins; some seriously injured, some 
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only slightly, some crushed and mangled so that 
it was hard to recognise them. It was a heart- 
rending sight to see parents digging among the 
ruins for their missing children, often spending 
their efforts for naught, or to recover a body 
blackened and dismembered and recognisable only 
by the clothes. Some of the children, as is not 
seldom the case in such calamities, were almost 
miraculously — Very many of them, 
however, perished. 

To add to the direness of the calamity, a fire 
broke out among the ruins, and raged so fiercely 
that the remaining ti of the city was threatened 
with destruction. Happily, help was not wanting, 
as numbers of the inhabitants came to attempt to 
rescue the buried and suppress the fire. Shortly 
afterwards, too, people began to arrive from the 
country around, as the explosion had been heard 
at a distance of fifty miles. 

As night set in, the horrors of the scene were 
increased. The wind rose, and the weather was 
tempestuous. Added to the falling of houses, the 
shrieks and groans of the injured, the blackness 
of the smoke, the roaring of the wind, and the 
raging of the flames, were the lamentations of 
those who had lost husband, or wife, or children, 
or friends by the explosion. Some were para- 
lysed with astonishment and fear; others were 
so excited that they knew not what to do or how 
to act; but the majority retained their presence 
of mind and worked away with a will. 

The Hague is not many miles from Leyden. 
Louis Napoleon was then king of Holland, and 
he was at the former place when the explosion 
occurred, The city was shaken as by an earth- 
quake; and the stupendous column of flame, which 
rose to a great height for about thirty seconds, 
and was succeeded by the lurid blaze of the fire, 
convinced the people that something dreadful had 
happened. The king despatched an aide-de-camp 
to make inquiries. On the return of the messen- 
ger, he himself hastened to the doomed and terror- 
stricken city, ordering all the soldiers in the 
nearest garrisons to attend without arms. First 
setting the soldiers to work to suppress the flames 
and extricate the wounded, offering a reward of 
ten ducats for each one rescued, he next made 
arrangements for the reception and treatment of 
the injured in the neighbouring towns and in the 
palace, erected in a wood outside the city, which 
was thrown open as an asylum for the homeless, 
By means of fire-engines, the flames were at 
length suppressed ; and the king returned to the 
Hague, to collect money to relieve the distress of 
the sufferers and secure their subsistence. 

Order was soon restored. The inhabitants and 
their many helpers were divided into classes, 
irrespective of rank, and told off to different 
departments of work; and the ruins were soon 
removed outside the boundary of the city. The 
keel of the vessel which had conveyed the 
destructive material was found imbedded in the 
earth, far from the canal; the anchor was found 
in a field outside the city; and a large piece of 
lead had been projected into a distant street. 

The explosion overthrew more than two hun- 
dred houses and other buildings, and seriously 
damaged six hundred more. Three hundred 
people were killed, and two thousand more 
wounded. Among the former were two _pro- 
fessors at the university ; and among the latter 


Chi 
one professor, who afterwards died from the It 
injuries he had received. nea 

Contributions for the relief of the sufferers stil 
poured in from all parts of Holland ; and though mal 
the English were at war with the Dutch, a sub- he 
scription list was opened in London for the ing 
assistance of the Leydeners, which realised several ah 
thousand pounds, They were efficiently helped, te 
also, in other ways. 

The Dutch government undertook the city des 
debts, exempted the citizens from the payment 
of certain taxes for a number of years, and ex- = 
tended the privileges and honours of the univer- ia 
sity. Thus encouraged, the Leydeners soon fou 
rebuilt their city; and it was not long before th 
prosperity rewarded their endeavours, and helped the 
to efface the marks of their suffering and loss. me 

wh 
THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. * 
ac 
A STORY IN NINE CHAPTERS. the 
By T. W. Speicurt. 
CHAPTER V. hac 
Srx months had come and gone since Grandad’s es 
birthday, during which time a startling change bee 
had come over the spirit of Matthew Roding’s far 
dream, How this change, which affected not him me 
alone but thousands of others, first began to make eve 
itself felt, no one seemed to know. Little fitful rey 
puffs of air that came and went quickly, seeming : 
to emanate now from one point of the compass » 
and now from another, but which, to the eyes of - 
experienced mariners, betokened worse to follow, oa 
began to ruffle and flutter the sunny waters of eve 
speculation. Then the sky became slowly over- Ma 
cast and the wind of rumour began to blow, his 
moaning and whispering ominously among the if 
rigging of the hundreds of fair argosies which no’ 
not long ago had left port laden with golden - 
hopes. Of these, some took alarm at once, and dic 
ran for the nearest shelter; while others, con- ] 
fident in their seaworthiness, only clapped on wil 
more sail and stood boldly on their course. wil 

Then, one morning, came a thunderclap that on 
startled everybody. One of the most widely mo 
known firms in the City—a house which had she 
withstood many a storm in years gone by, and ret 
against whose stability not a word had ever been nd 
whispered—had failed suddenly and without ce 
warning, with liabilities estimated at upwards wh 
of a million of pounds, and—which seems an th« 
almost inevitable corollary in such cases—had he 
brought down several lesser houses in its fall. ey 
Then, indeed, the tornado burst in all its fury. It 
One of those periods of wild and unreasoning S 
panic set in, when men walk about as if afraid pon 
of their own shadows, and each one regards his hi 
fellows with an eye of suspicion. It was a time ho 
of disaster and ruin to thousands, to be talked mt 
of with bated breath in years to come. de: 

It was scarcely to be expected that Matthew 
Roding’s shallow bark, steered though it was with sh 
consummate skill, should escape unscathed when de 
so many nobler craft had foundered in open sea. - 
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It had indeed been sorely buffeted, and although 
nearly everything had ‘gone by the board,’ it 
still contrived to keep afloat, and Matthew stuck 
manfully to the helm. There were times when 
he was not without hopes of ultimately weather- 
ing the storm; but there were other times 
when despair weighed heavily on his heart, and 
he felt like a man waging a hopeless fight against 
destiny. 

The ten thousand pounds with which he had 
made a second start in life less than three 
years ago, which was to have been merely the 
foundation of the colossal fortune he intended 
to build up, had, together with a few other 
thousands, the result of some of his earlier and 
more cautious ventures, been gradually but surely 
swallowed up by the insatiable quicksands among 
whose fatal mazes, in the mad race for gold, 
he had rashly ventured. For, if Matthew Roding 
had been the means of other people losing 
their money, he had lost his own as well; if, 
through his representations, they had pinned their 
faith to certain speculations which in the end 
had turned out to be little better than gigantic 
swindles, he had pinned his own faith in the 
same place for every one to see. He had, in fact, 
been outwitted, and made a cat’s-paw of, by men 
far keener and more unscrupulous than himself— 
men who, in the wild scramble for wealth, had 
everything to hope for, and neither fortune nor 
reputation to lose. 

At Chesterfield Villa, meanwhile, everything, 
to all outward . -—— was going as merrily 
as a marriage bell. True it is that there was 
a great scarcity of ready-money in the establish- 
ment, and that the tradespeople were on the 
eve of revolt; but of that the guests who ate 
Matthew Roding’s excellent’ dinners or crowded 
his wife’s drawing-room knew nothing. Indeed, 
if they had been aware of the fact, they would 
not have cared one iota so long as the hospitable 
doors remained open to them; and it may be 
that more than one of them were in a like pre- 
dicament themselves, 

For some time past, Mrs Roding had not been 
without her suspicions that all was not so well 
with regard to her husband’s affairs as appeared 
on the surface, and, to do her justice, she had 
more than once hinted, in terms as strong as 
she dared use to him, that she would willingly 
retrench her expenditure if he wished her to do 
so. But of this Matthew would not hear. He 
pooh-poohed her half-implied fears, and told her 
that if she would only attend to the matters 
which concerned her, he knew how to attend to 
those which concerned him, The truth was that 
he could not afford to make a less show in the 
eyes of the world than he had hitherto done. 
It would never do to let people suspect on what 
a sandy foundation his prosperity was built ; 
confidence must be maintained at any and every 
cost. He was like a runner who has entered 
himself for a race in which he has staked all he 
holds in the world, Come what may, the pace 
must be kept up, even though he should drop 
dead at the winning-post. 

Whether Mrs Roding were convinced or not, 
she made-believe to be so, and plunged more 
deeply still into that whirlpool of so-called ‘ plea- 
sure’ in which so many people contrive to drown 


their cares by day, only to have the ghosts of 
them, in yet more fearful guise, haunt their 
pillows by night. 

Through the influence of Lady Pengelly, Mrs 
Roding had been ‘taken up’ by certain fashion- 
able or semi-fashionable people at the West End ; 
but the experience had not proved altogether 
such a blissful one as she had anticipated. At 
Tulse Hill she was a personage of some import- 
ance, whereas in the drawing-rooms of Belgravia 
she found herself to be little better than a nonen- 
tity. Now, Mrs Roding was of that frame of 
mind which does not like to be looked upon as 
a nonentity anywhere, and, after several morti- 
fying experiences, she came to the conclusion 
that it is better to reign among your own tribe, 
however insignificant that tribe may be in the 
estimation of the world in general, than to live 
at Rome and be a nobody. One advantage, of 
which we may be sure she duly availed herself, 
had accrued to Mrs Roding from her brief con- 
tact with the fine fleur of Society: she was in 
a position to excite the envy—not to speak of 
feclings still more uncharitable—of all her ‘dear’ 
friends and acquaintances by favouring them with 
a full, true, and particular account of her adven- 
tures in fairyland—how Lord Pengelly took her 
in to dinner on two occasions; how she had 
driven in the Row with her Ladyship, and had 
had all the celebrities of the day pointed out to 
her; how she had been to the Countess of 
Clandooley’s garden-party, and what a sweet, 
amiable creature her daughter, the Lady Grace, 
was. And so on—and so on; with an ever- 
present undercurrent of wonder that people of 
rank and fashion should dress so plainly, and 
talk so informally, and be altogether so little 
different from the ‘common herd.’ Like the con- 
jurer’s famous bottle, the topic seemed an inex- 
haustible one, and it was inexpressibly soothing 
to her feelings to be able to dilate on it to her 
heart’s content. 

Grandad was as hale and hearty as ever, leading 
his customary quiet and uneventful life, to all 
ad egy heeding nobody, and heeded by none 
—Mary and Freddy always excepted. He read 
his newspaper, and played on his fiddle, and 
smoked countless meditative pipes in the garden, 
and had surreptitious interviews with Bunker 
two or three times a month, the latter having 
been duly reinstated in his former position with 
the firm, Now and again, he penetrated as far 
north as Bloomsbury, and looked in for an hour 
or two at his grandson’s studio, where he enjoyed 
the society of the young fellows who were in 
the habit of dropping in there of an afternoon. 
Of his son, he nowadays saw less and less. It 
almost seemed as if Matthew avoided him of set 
purpose, but of this Grandad spoke no word to 
any one. When Matthew and he were together, 
their conversation, as if by mutual consent, was 
confined to outside topics ; but whether one week 
or three had elapsed since they saw each other 
last, Grandad seemed never to call to mind. 

Mrs Roding’s scheme for banishing Grandad 
from his son’s roof had for the present fallen 
into abeyance. For one thing, her recent raid 
into fashionable life had occupied so much of 
her time and thoughts, that many minor matters 
—of which this was one—had of necessity been 


laid aside for the time being; but she had by no e 
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means abandoned her project or given it up as 
hopeless. 

The breach between Ruff and his father stood 
just the same as it had done for so long a time 

ast. For any mention Matthew ever made of 

is son, there might have been no such person 
as the latter in existence. In the eyes of the 
father, the son had, if not exactly disgraced him- 
self, proved himself unworthy of further recog- 
nition or consideration by the mode of life he 
had deliberately adopted ; for in all matters con- 
nected with art, in whatever form it might find 
its outcome, Matthew Roding was a thorough- 
going Philistine. He would buy pictures to 
hang on his walls because it was the correct 
thing to do; but for the man who painted them 
he had only a sort of pitying contempt; and 
that a son of his should sink so low as to choose 
of his own free-will to earn a living by daubing 
canvases, seemed to him nothing less than mon- 
strous. 

Ruff Roding had told Mary Nunnely, in his 
impetuous way, that, now he felt his feet firmly 
planted on the ladder he meant to climb, he had 
made up his mind they should be married in 
six months’ time; and he would have carried 
out his intention, despite his father and every 
one, had not Grandad, when spoken to on the 
subject, dumfounded him by saying: ‘If I were 
you, lad, I wouldn’t do anything rashly. You’ve 
plenty of time before you ; better bide awhile.’ 

This rebuff, coming from a quarter whence 
he least expected it—for Grandad had been in 
the confidence of Mary and himself all along— 
took the young painter considerably aback. 

‘But why wait, Grandad?’ he queried, a little 
hotly. ‘I’ve put away a bit of money, as you 
know; and as soon as the picture I’m now at 
work on is finished, there will be a lump more 
to add to it. Mary and I only intend to begin 
housekeeping in a very humble way. Dear girl! 
I believe she would be happy with any one 
she cared for in a cottage at ten pounds a year. 
And then, when I have the responsibility of a 
wife and a home resting on my shoulders, it 
will nerve me on to work still harder than I 
do now; and I’ve often heard you say what 
a fine thing plenty of hard work is for a young 
fellow. Then there’s another point which, now 
that we are on the subject, I may as well mention 
—although Mary and I agreed to keep it a secret 
till the wedding came off—and that is this: when 
Mary and I are man and wife, we want our dear 
old Grandad to come and live with us. Although 
he never says a word about it, we know that he 
can’t be happy where he is now, and we have the 
audacity to think he would be so with us. At 
anyrate, it wouldn’t be the fault of the two people 
in the world who love him best, if he were not. 
So now, Grandad, why should we bide awhile? 
Why not get married “right away,” as the Ame- 
ricans say, and have done with it?’ 

Grandad’s face worked strangely for a moment 
or two before he answered. ‘ You young folk are 
always in such a desperate hurry about every- 
thing,’ he said; ‘but when you are in love, as 
you call it, I suppose allowances must be made. 
Tell me, now, has Mary said anything to you 
about a certain promise I made her six months 

go?’ 

‘Not a word. I never knew you had made 


her a promise of any kind,’ said Ruff, with wide- 
open eyes. 

‘I hardly supposed she would tell you, but one 
can never be sure what these kittenish creatures 
will or won't do. However, now that I have 
mentioned it, I suppose you will give the girl no 
peace till you have wormed it out of her, unless I 
tell you first. What I promised was this: that 
before, or by the end of this year you should 
be reconciled to your father, and that he should 
give his consent to your marriage with Mary. 
Was I wrong, then, in asking you to have 
patience and wait awhile ?’ 

Ruff sat staring at Grandad for a little time, 
as if bereft of the power of speech: then he 
drew a long breath, and said: ‘And you promised 
all that! Is the age of miracles, then, not yet 
over 

The old man’s only answer was a sort of inward 
chuckle. Then the two charged and lighted their 
pipes with as much solemnity as though engaged 
in some sacrificial rite, and puffed away in silence 
for some minutes. - 

Ruff was on the tenter-hooks of curiosity; but 
he knew something of Grandad’s peculiarities, 
and that he was not a man who cared to be 
closely questioned. 

In a little while Grandad knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe and rose to go. Then, laying a 
hand on his grandson’s shoulder and looking him 
straight in the eyes, he said, in almost the very 
words he had used to Mary: ‘Have no fear. 
That which I promise I can perform,’ And that 
was the only satisfaction the young man could 
obtain. 


On a certain October evening, Matthew Roding 
reached home in a hansom cab somewhere between 
nine and ten o’clock. It was one of those evenings 
on which his wife held one of her ‘small and 
early’ gatherings. Mrs Roding’s parties were ve 
a and were always numerously attend 

ights shone in nearly every window, and a lady, 
with a very shrill soprano voice, was tearing 
the last popular ballad to tatters, to the accom- 
paniment of a violin and piano, as Matthew’s cab 
drew up at the door. Gaiety of any kind, or 
even the mere semblance of it, was as far from 
his mood this evening as light is from darkness. 
He had spent an extremely harassing day in 
the City, and his sole desire just now was to 
escape unnoticed to his own room and there shut 
himself up from every one. On his way home, 
he had been revolving in his mind a certain train 
of circumstances which had occupied much of 
his thoughts during the last few weeks. What 
Bunker had told Grandad on the latter’s birth- 
day respecting certain information which had 
come to his ears of Matthew’s intention to dispose 
of the business at Bankside, had proved to be 
founded on fact. The business had fallen off 
fully one-third since it had come into Matthew’s 
hands, and his intention had been to work it up 
afresh as far as possible, and then to dispose of it 
to the highest bidder. But the Fates had proved 
unkind. Affairs of late had gone so much awry 
with him, that, in order to enable him to meet 
certain pressing liabilities, he had found himself 
compelled to put the Bankside business into the 
market without delay. The firm was one of long 
standing, and the business, or as much of it | 
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as was left, being found to be sound at core, 
a customer soon presented himself. Everything 
went on satisfactorily, and the negotiations were 
all but completed, when suddenly the customer 
that was to have been, drew back, and refused to 
proceed a step further in the matter; in addition 
to which, he absolutely declined to assign any 
reason for his sudden and unaccountable change 
of front. There was nothing for it but to put up 
the business a second time, which was accordingly 
done, and before long a second would-be customer 
presented himself. But again at the last moment 
the affair fell through, precisely as the first one 
had done; nor in this case, any more than the 
other, was any explanation forthcoming. Matthew 
Roding was confounded ; he felt as if he were 
being made the sport of some malignant sprite, 
who was slowly but surely hounding him onward 
to his doom. It may be that Grandad might 
have been able to furnish him with a solution of 
the mystery, had Matthew taken him into his 
confidence, but that was the last thing he thought 
of doing. The money he had looked forward to 
obtaining from the sale was of the utmost import- 
ance to him; he had counted upon it as a cer- 
tainty ; the lack of it would increase his diffi- 
culties tenfold. Ruin, and not merely ruin, but 
disgrace, loomed imminently before him. The 
iron courage which had hitherto sustained him 
was beginning to give way at last. 

After letting himself into the house by means 
of his latchkey, he beckoned to the page who 
was standing in the hall. ‘Don’t let any one 
know that I am at home,’ he said; ‘I have 
letters to write, and must not be disturbed.’ 

There was a back staircase for the servants’ use 
leading to the upper floors, and of this Matthew 
now availed himself. The music came to him in 
fitful bursts when some distant door was opened 
for a moment. What a ghastly mockery it 
sounded to him, knowing how close he stood to 
the brink of ruin! Were all his toilings and 
strivings, if they had proved successful, to have 
had for their end and aim no other object than 
this?—that his wife should be able to array herself 
like a peacock, and to ‘entertain,’ with a degree 
of lavish profusion which would cause every one 
there to envy her, a number of bans for whom 
she cared nothing, and who cared nothing for her 
in return, ‘A noble ambition, truly!’ muttered 
Matthew to himself with a sneer. And yet he 
could count as many men as he had fingers, all 
known to him, whose ambition seemed never to 
soar any higher than that. 

On his way to his ‘den, he had to pass his 
child’s bedroom. The door was half open, and 
seeing a light and hearing voices, he looked in. 
Mary and Freddy were its sole occupants, the 
latter robed in his nightgown, just ready to be 
opped into bed. It was past his usual hour, 
But he had been to a children’s party and had 
not long reached home. 

‘Papa, papa!’ he cried, clapping his hands 
gleefully as soon as his father’s head was pro- 
truded through the doorway, ‘do tum in and 
hear me say my pwayers. Mamma never will 
hear me; she’s always so vewy, vewy busy ; but 
you’ll hear me to-night, won’t you? I never 
forget to say “God bwess papa.”—Do I, Mawy ?” 

He ran to his father, his little white feet gleam- 
ing like marble on the dark carpet, and drew 


‘him into the room. Matthew sat down, con- 
trolled thereto by some impulse, which he was 
—— to resist. Then the child knelt beside 

im, and placed his little palms together and 
said his simple prayers. The hard, worldly man 
was moved as he had not been moved for years. 
When the child had said his last ‘Amen,’ he 
snatched him up in his arms, imprinted half- 
a-dozen kisses on his eyes, his cheeks, and his 
lips, and then setting him down, left the room 
quickly without a word. 

The strains of a waltz floated to his ears as 
he passed on to his room; the dancers below 
were footing it merrily; an icy wind seemed 
to chill him to the marrow as he paused for 
a moment at the head of the stairs, unknowing 
what he did, to listen. 


HOUSEWIVES’ WISDOM. 


Nor very long ago, the present writer was visit- 
ing a friend at his suburban residence, and while 
sitting in the open air on a kind of balcony which 
ran behind the house at the head of the garden, 
his attention was called to the great number of 
smuts—or, as they are called in London, ‘blacks’ 
—which rolled about in flocks upon the stone 
floor of the balcony with every breath of wind. 
To compare small things with great, they 
resembled a vast herd of buffaloes dotting the 
extensive plain of the floor, and wandering in 
droves and herds upon its even surface. To my 
friend’s housekeeper, their appearance suggested 
an idea of a different sort. ‘I think we shall 
have a storm,’ she said, ‘there are so many smuts 
about.’ 

‘Very likely, thought the writer, ‘though I do 
not see the connection.’ 

The day, however, was sultry and close ; a gray 
yellowish haze obscured the sky, and there was 
very little breeze stirring. It looked, in short, as 
if we were about to have a thunderstorm; the 
heavens were ominous of it; and one seemed to 
feel the oppressiveness of an atmosphere over- 
charged with electricity. 

On thinking the matter over, an explanation 
of the housewife’s remark suggested itself. The 
recent experiments of Dr Oliver J. Lodge have 
shown that smoke is rapidly condensed in air 
which is highly charged with electricity, and this 
fact might very well account for the falling soot. 
Dr Lodge fills a bell jar full of dense fumes from 
burning turpentine, and in a few minutes causes 
it to deposit in flakes of soot upon the sides and 
bottom of the jar by simply passing the discharge 
from an electrical machine through it. The 
method has been practically applied to the con- 
densation of lead-fumes in Wales; and the 
explanation of its efficacy is, that the particles 
of smoke becoming electrified, accumulate upon 
the sides of the vessel. The same action may 
take place on a larger scale in the atmosphere 
when charged with electricity; and hence the 
unusual falling of ‘blacks’ when ‘thunder is in 
the air.’ 
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There are probably many sayings and practices 
of common life which can in this way be traced 
to a scientific source ; and an interesting chapter 
on old wives’ wisdom might perhaps be written. 
On this occasion, however, we shall only refer to 
one or two other instances which come to mind. 
The first of these is also of an electrical nature, 
and concerns the curious custom of drawing the 
blinds of a room down on the approach of a 
thunderstorm, and removing the looking-glass 
from its place on the toilet-table before the 
window, to place it face downwards on the bed. 
This is a very old practice, done by rote, and 
usually without any understanding of the reasons 
for it on the part of those who do it. The object, 
of course, is to guard against being struck by 
lightning ; and the hidden reasons are in all 
probability the following: The blind is drawn 
down to keep out the flash, which is at least of a 
startling character, and may even be so powerful 
as to injure the eyesight ; the looking-glass being 
coated with a metallic amalgam of mercury, 
exposing a conductor in the path of the electric 
discharge to the ‘earth, is calculated to draw the 
lightning. When it is taken from the window 
and placed face downwards on the bed, it is, in 
fact, very well insulated ; for the thick layer of 
woollen blankets on which it is laid, and the glass 
face, tend to isolate it electrically from the floor 
or the walls, which may be regarded as parts of 
the ‘earth.’ The prone position of the metallic 
surface is also less likely to draw the lightning 
discharge downwards than when the mirror is 

laced vertically, because there is then a shorter 
ength of conductor in a vertical direction. 

Another superstition of the household, if it can 
be called such, is to place the poker in front of a 
fire which is burning low, in order to quicken and 
make it burn up. The poker is leaned against 
the ribs with its head on the hearth, and its point 
inclined over the top bar of the grate. In spite 
of much scientific scepticism, housewives as a rule 
believe in the efficacy of this device for making 
the fire ‘draw ;’ and we think they are very likely 
right, as we shall attempt to show. The poker, 
passing as it does in front of the grate and leaning 
against the bars, gets warmed up, and conducts 
heat from the front of the grate to its point, which 
is situated in the air above the fire. Now, the 
warm point of the poker must rarefy this air to 
some extent, thereby causing a greater draught 
from below and up the chimney. The increased 
draught causes the fire to burn more briskly, the 
poker gets warmer and the draught intensified 
until the fire is blazing brightly. 

The habit of covering the front of a fire 
with a sheet of paper in order to kindle it up, is 
also traceable to the increased draught caused 
through the fire itself from below; but it is 
neither so puzzling nor so scientific as the artifice 
of the poker. 

Talking of fires, one often hears it said that the 
‘sun has put the fire out,’ and verily the black- 
ened coals and gray ashes often seem to testify to 
the assertion, But why should the sun’s rays 
extinguish a fire, as if the solar orb were jealous 
of the lesser luminary? For this reason, perhaps, 
that the sunbeams warm and rarefy the air around 
the fire, thereby producing conditions unfavour- 
able to the energetic combustion of the coal. The 
oxidation of the carbon by the carbon is dimin- 


ished in the rarer atmosphere and the feebler 
draught. The fire, therefore, gradually languishes 
and goes out. 


THE CURSE OF GOLD. 


There is a singular superstition in the mining 
districts of America that the discoverers of hidden 
treasures in the bowels of the earth are sure to 
meet with a violent end. Many instances are 
from time to time adduced in support of the state- 
ment, and go far to show that numbers of adven- 
turers literally die in their shoes. The original 
a of close on forty successful mines have 

een accounted for in this way. Twelve were 
shot, three were ingulfed, while the rest disap- 
peared in the cities of Dakota and New Mexico, 
and were never heard of afterwards. George H. 
Fryer, from whom the Fryer Hill Mine had its 
name, committed suicide in Denver. Two years 
before his death, he possessed one million dollars ; 
the expenses of his funeral had to be paid by the 
authorities. The discoverer of the Standard Mine 
in California was swallowed up by an avalanche. 
Colonel Storey, another wealthy miner, was killed 
by the Pyramid Indians. William Fairweather, 
who brought to light the hidden treasures of Alder 
Gulch, came to his death by drinking and riotous 
living. A yet more terrible end had William 
Farrell in a hospital at San Francisco. He had 
discovered the rich mine at Meadow Lake; but 
hundreds of deceived gold-seekers surrounded his 
bed, ‘gnashing and grinning so horribly that he 
could not die.’ The owner of the Homestake 
Mine became a highwayman; one day he attacked 
a mailcoach, but the attendants shot him dead. 
John Homer of the Homer Mine spent his last 
cent, and then put a bullet through his brain. 
‘Doughnut Bill, ‘Old Eureka,’ ‘ Ninemile Clarke,’ 
died literally in their shoes, being killed in saloon 
scuffles. Montana Plummer, who discovered one 
of the richest mines in the world, and was sheriff 
for a time, died on the gallows. 


The Serial Story in CHAMBERS’s JOURNAL for neat 
year will be, 
THIS MORTAL COIL 
By Graxt ALLEN, Author of ‘In All Shades, Lc, 


‘HOPE’ 
A SONNET ON THE PICTURE BY G. F. WATTS, B.A, 


Tuov sittest blindfold on a world of woe ; 
Around, the powers of darkness still hold sway ; 
Yet thy pale cheek is lit by one soft ray, 
And from thy broken lyre sweet echoes flow. 
Thy head is bowed with disappointment, so 
Thou canst not chase the shadows quite away; 
But o’er thy head there breaks God’s glorious day, 
How bright, thy darkened eyes can never know. 
Around thee, chaos ; and beneath, despair, 
Whose surging waters leap up to thy feet. 
They cannot whelm thee, howsoe’er they beat. 
Patient and calmly still thou sittest there ; 
Thy smile has power to cheer a world’s distress ; 
Thou art immortal in thy loveliness! 
C. Han. 
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